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HISTORICAL 

SKETCHES OF MASON RY—NO. 14. 

We have seon that during thirty six years, 
there existed in this city two distinct Grand Lodges 
equally respectable and flourishing. We have 
also seen the causes which produced their union. 
The two Grand Lodges assembled, as distinct bo- 
dies, for the last time, on the 5th of March, 1792. 
Each nominated a Grand Master, &c. for the gov- 
ernment of the united Grand Lodge. After which 
seven electors were appointed who agreed upon the 
following brethren as officers for the Granp Lopce 
or Massacnusetts :—The M. W. John Cutler, 
G. M.; R. W. Josiah Bartlett,S. G. W.; R. W. 
Mungo Mackay, J G. W.; Samuel Parkman, G. 
T.;and Thomas Farrington, G. S—They were 
subsequently installed with the usual ceremonies, 
on which occasion an excelleft address was deliv- 
ered by Brother Walter. At a special meeting, on 
April 2, the following regulations were passed :— 


1. That every Lodge within this jurisdiction 
shall pay $2 quarterly for the support of the Grand 
Lodge. 

2, That a circular letter, containing the prin- 
ciples of the union, and the general regulations of 
the Grand Lodge, be sent by the Grand Master, 
with all possible dispatch, to all the i.cdges, com- 
missioned by either of the Grand Masters or 
Grand Lodges formerly established in Boston ; and 
that a similar letter be sent tothe Right Wor- 


shipful Master, Officers, and Brethren of St. An- 
drew’s Lodge. 


8. That a committee be appointed to consider 
and compile a Book of Constitutions, containing all 
things necessary forthe use of the Fraternity.— 
That they proceed with all convenient dispatch : 


of the Grand Master and Grand Wardens, attested 
by the Grand Secretary. 

The committee proceeded to the duty assigned 
them, and soon after completed the work. It met 


| the approbation, and was published under the sanc- 


we = tion of the Grand Lodge. The Book of Constitu- 


tions having been dedicated To our 1LLusTRI- 
(ous BROTHER GEORGE WASHINGTON, tue 
“FRIEND OF MASONRY, OF HIS COUNTRY, AND OF 
| MAN 5 the Grand Lodge did themselves the honor 
(to present him the volume with the following Ad- 
dress : 


‘“ Tue Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 


|} Masons for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


to their honored and illustrious Brother, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, President of the Unirep 

«« Whilst the historian is describing the career 


of your glory, and the inhabitants of an extensive 
empire are made happy in your unexampled exer- 
tions : Whilst some celebrate the Hero, so distin- 
guished in liberating United America, and others 
the Patriot who presidesover her councils ; a band 
of Brothers, having always joined the acclamations 
of their countrymen, now testify their respect for 
those milder virtues, which ever grace the Man. 
‘Taught by the precepts of our Society, that 
all] its members sland upon a level, we venture to 
assume this station, and to approach you with that 
freedom, which diminishes our diffidence, without 
lessening our respect. 

* Desirous to enlarge the boundaries of social 
happiness, and to vindicate the ceremonies of their 
institution, this Grand Lodge have published a 
Book of Constitutions, (and a copy for your accep- 
tance accompanies this,) which by discovering the 
principles that actuate, will speak the eulogy of 
the Society ; though they fervently wish the 
conduct of its members may prove its higher com- 
mendation. 

«¢ Convinced of his attachment to its cause, and 
readiness to encourage its benevolent designs, 
they have taken the liberty to dedicate this work to 
one, the qualities of whose heart, and the actions 
of whose life, have contributed to improve person- 
al virtue, and to extend, throughout the world, 
the must endearing cordialities ; and they humbly 
hope, he will pardon this freedom, and accept 
the tribute of their esteem and homage. 

‘‘ May the Supreme Architect of the Universe 
protect and bless you—give you length of days and 
increase of felicity in this world, and then re- 
ceive you to the harmonious and exalted Society in 
heaven 


Joux Currier, Grand Master. 
JosIAH Barter, ? G. Wardens. 


and that the same be published under the sanction 


Munco Mackay, 4 
* Boston, Dec. 27, A. D. 1792.” 


| 
| 


Extract from a Sermon, delivered at Amherst, 
Mass. at the Nestival of Saint Jobn the Baptist, 


June 26, A. L. 5826, By Simeon Colton, Principal 
of the Academy, in Monson. 


Brethren of the Masonic Fraternity. 1 need 
make no apology to you for the religious aspect I 
have given to our institution, and the remarks 1 
make to youat this time. ‘Lhe occasion that has 
summoned us together is one that should engage 
our best feelings, and awake in us the most grateful 
emotions. We are assembled to commemorate 
the birth not of a prince, or a hero, but of a man of 
whom it was said, “ A greater prophet hath not 
risen in Israel.” Him we claim as the Pastor of 
our order, a worthy member of our Institution. 
But poorly indeed shall we support that claim, if 
we make our Institution a retreat only from the 
grosser vices that prevail. “He was a burning 
and a shinning light.” Virtue with him was not 
an empty name ; his excellency consisted not mere- 
ly in doing no hurt. The light that emanated 
from himn was pure and brilliant, so that every one 
could distinctly discover what he was, Even a 
Herod acknowledged his worth, and had well nigh 
violated his oath rather than injure so holy a man. 
So should our light shine about us that the world 


may know that our profession is more than a 
name, 


Brethren, What arguments can I place before 
you so well calculated to influence you to a vigo- 
rous discharge of duty, as to point you to the In- 
stitution of which you are members, and to the les- 
sons of instruction, which in your assemblies you 
are constantly receiving ? Your institution is 
feunded on the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the Chief Corner Stone. It is 
a temple which you are ,erecting in honor of the 
great Architect of the Universe. As a part of this 
Temple, you are to appear as corner stones polish- 
ed after the similitude of a palace. You are to take 
care that the beauty of the building be not marred 
through any defect in you. In thus sustaining the 
Masonic character, you are not left without a guide, 
The great Light of Masonry constantly shines to 
illume your path, and you have the example of an- 
cient brethren, who have travelled before you, 
pointed out the dangers of your course and taught 
you how to escape those that may skirt your way. 
‘The record of their experience, they have left for 
your benefit, and they haWe told you distinctly 
where you may find help whenever you need.— 
Imitating the example of their worthy Brethren, 
and guiding your course by the great Light that 
shines around you, go forward with resolution and 
see that you perform your work according to the 
design that your Master has drawn. 


Need I remind you of the solemn and impressive 
instruction, which you constantly receive in our 
assemblies ? There is scarcely an object you be- 
hold in Nature, orin Art that does not remind you 
of the same. You live in the midst of a vast T’em- 
ple, which the great Architect has erected, and to 
every part of which he has assigned the office of 
conveying instruction to you. But within your 


|| Particular Lodge, every article of Furniture con- 


veys a particular lesson for your direction, You 
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the level of time ; by another, that you are soon the equator is about thirty-four miles longer than that of 
to appear before your final Judge where your || | the poles ; consequently the force of gravity is not so 


works shall be tried, and where you shall receive r "great under the equator as at the poles ; hence the pen. 
-dulum of a clock which will vibrate seconds at the 


a sentence according to what you have done, 
Brethren, ought not these things to lie with: equator, must be Jengthened when carried towards the 


weight upon vour mind ? Are not these conside- 


poles. The force of gravity regularly increases as bodies 

ie rations sufficient to stimulate you in your work, | approach the surface of the earth, but below the surface 

i i i} and induce you to beac with patience all the trials, this force regularly diminishes, because in proportion as 
incident to your pilgrimage state, as Well as to per any body penetrates below she surface of the earth, 
ie, BI form with tidelity all the duties of your profession! | matter is collected bove it ; the attraction of which must 
Ve a Or do you used a further motive to encourage | act in a direction opposite to that towards the centre: 

aed you ? ‘Take then the circumstances of ihe times | <o that a body at the surface being equally attracted in 

LAr i in which you live. ‘The moral world is in motion, | , 

On one side you bebold a gathering storm : onthe ye the dark profound 

4 ' it other the prospect of a brighter day. An unusal | OF atoms moving wth incessant chance 


say, on Motion. | 

In making experiments on falling bodies they should 
‘be made above, and not below the surface of the earth . 
because attraction being inherent in every particle of 
matter, a body sunk below the surface must be attracted 
upwards by the particles above it, consequently its spe- 


Their elemental round behold the seeds 
Of be ‘ng, and the energy of lile, 
Kindling the mass with ever-active flames : 

Then say if nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder?—— 


excitement runs through the nations of the earth. | ° 
From the east and from the west ; from the north 
and from the south, reports are continually reaching 
us of a similar excitement. Allthis is a clear indi- | 
cation that the materials are preparing for some i 
Matter has a property which appears to be rather in-| made through the centre of the earth, from surface to 
becomes louder and oy = hi i a ka aul | fused than inherent, called attraction, by which is meant | surface, and a bullet dropped into it, instead of passing 
|| the tendency of bodies, in certain circumstances to draw through the globe, it would, from the velocity acquired 
goat 2 9 eae have they nothing to do, no part towards each other. This is of various kinds, but it is 
in this grand drama ? He, rides upon | ot certain but that they may all De modifications of the 
is za and works upon the wings of the wind is here: principle. Of these we have ihe attraction of co- | 
going forth in his majesty among the nations of the | hesion, of aera of electricity, of aie and 
earth. Hesummons to bis aid all, who would be | chemicat attraction. The first of these viz : attraction of | 
known as his friends to come up to his help against | cohesion = place carte bodies at very small dis-| exert upon anether body, opposed to it, is always in pro- 
the mighty. Gird on then, Brethren your whole tances 3 itis by this that bodies preserve the form, and | portion to its velocity multiplied by its weight, that is, 
armour, place yourselves in the front ranks, quit | are prevented from failing to pieces. This position holds by its quantity of matter. Thisis called the momentun 
yourselves like men, be faithful, be valiant in the || good in most instances, but in some, however, it would | of the body, and upon the application of this property 
discharge of your duty. Your work ts before vou, appear that bodies when very near togeiber, repel each | depends the whole art of constructing machines. 
and for your consolation you are told that your la- other, so, that although they appear to be in contact |. 


PGILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS—22. 


| 


every direction, may be said to possess no real gravity, 
[The foliowing should have been addec to the last es. 


in falling from the surfaces pass a little beyond the cen- 
tre, then return for a still shorter space, and in this way, 
after a few vibrations remain stationary in, or very nigh 
‘the centre of the earth. 


The for with which a body moves, in which it would 


. 


aE a bor shall not bein vain, See then that your work are not really so, but will require considerable force to | Salem Gazette. 
i vin is done and well done, that when yoa shall be | bring them to each other. ‘The different degrees of cohe. || SHAMELESS SHOES. 
; it ii brouzht before the Grand overseer, you may mect sive attraction may be the cause of the tenacity or hard- \ Newton’s new invented patent Arraphostic [fiom 
his approbation and be welcomed toa place in bint observed in other bodies. Greek word arraphos, signifying seamless] hoes, a 
aay oy glorious building, which nerconires. in the heavens, 1 The attraction of gravity, or gravitation, is that prop- | curious article, are thus described in a London advertise: 
Vii i whose builder and maker is God. _ erty by which all masses of matter tend toward each oth-| ment, 24th June, 1c 24: 
: l Brethren, [ congratulate you on the return of this “er, and which they exert at distances. By this proper- | ‘« They are made from a single piece of leather ; the 
tt fli anniversary day. We have met in the temple ; of its a stone falls from a height to the ground, and by their | upper, the sole, as well as the heel, are completely ove 
Ht ii the Lord, before the cammon alter of the wer /j action on each other, in'iuenced by the foree of gravity, | and the same leather without stitch or joint, as alxo the 
i andthe Mason. We bow before him, whom Care |in the sun, the heavenly bodies are retained ia their or- | straps that tie them. ‘Thee shoes for ladies and gentle. 
ine tians acknowledge, and whom Masons adore. We | bits and subsiances to the earth in the course of its revo- |' 


a im whose all seeing!!, .. 

are seated in the presence of him h 4 7 B i lution. It.is an invariable law of nature, demonstrated 

eye pervades every nlace and observes the most se- | 


| 
_ cover the possibility of the fine upper leather and the sub- 
vig? ‘and strictly investigated by Newton, that every particle |, stantial sole being of one and the same substance ; yet 
cret thoughts of our hearts. While then we com |} ~ 


; R zs ait of matter gravitates towards every other particle in|\the fact is so. ‘Their durability and the ease they must 
memorate the birth the universe.—This law is the in || necessarily give the foot, are self-evident, and in neatnes | 
not forget ee ‘ithe Newtonian system of natural philosophy. On this of style they be found to excell all other shoes.” 
to him, who guided Jlacin all prineiple we infer that the planets and comets all gravi- |, The following nace of Jean Henry Peti'pierre’s pa} 
ness go || tate towards the sun, and the sun towards them, as well | tent methed for making, from one of leather, with 
ear danger, be deterred | as toward each other ; each in proportion to the quanti- || out any seam, shoes, &e. dated July, 1824, is found 


from no duty, ever remembering that he, who per- ity of matter it contains All bodies on this earth gravi- | in the Repertory of Patent Inventions :— 


men have astonished every body, being at a loss to dis 


severeth to the end, “the same shall be sav ed.” tate towards a paps at Or very near its centre : the con The most simple method of making a slipper of this 
| sequence of this is, that they fall every where to its sur- 


‘at Winthron. Me. cho-|! | kind is to cut out a piece of thick side leather in a par 
face. Hence the direction of a falling body, on one side || ticular shape (somewhat similar to that which a slippd 

sen Uctooer J, 20, and pudleKly Ins 

Hall on the evening of the 15th November, by Rev.| of the globe _ be directly a to cat of one | ; : 

Brother Stephen Lovill, Right Worshipful Pliny Harris || falling at a point ciametrically opposite to it. As this flat upon the sole) ; a groove is then made across this, 

eA NS eee vr Right W. || force of gravitation or attraction is always in  propor- | about the length of the intended upper-leathet from the 

Jedediah B. to the quantity of matter in bodies, it is this which || toe ; and of the depth of half the thicknes« ; the pieceis 

banks, Senior Warden; W. David Kasiman, Bsg. Junior: 

Warden ; brother Thomas Newman Treasurer ; Samuel || COn*ttutes thei: respective weights.—If two bodies con 


Wood Jr. Secretary; Moses Whittin, Senior Deacon; | ‘aining equal quantities of matter were placed at any given 


_would assume if the upper-leather were pressed dow! 


| then fastened down by screw-clamps, on a table prep red 
| 1 for the purpose, having the heel part first bent down 4 
Captain Samuel Holmes, Junior Deacon; Cyrus Davis, || distance from each other, in free open space, and allowed || the groove, so as to be out ofthe way. It is now re 
and Jona T. Richardson, ~tewards; Reverend Stephen |. freedom of motion, they would be mutually and equally HI ay for being split or divided by a knife or tool, boving 
“T attracted, and at last meet in a point equi-distant from || such guides or stops fastened to it [particularly a pro 
son Jr. Tyler. : 


lj he place whence they started. If however one of the} jecting pin that moves ina slit j able] that it can 
Officers of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, for 1827.) 4 J SP 


John A. Quitman, G.M.; P. A. Vandorn, D. G. M.; oy 
P. Falconer, G. S. W.; R. Bien, G. J. W. Rev. James | 
Pilmore, G. Chaplain ; D. S. Walker, G. Orator; James 
J. Rowan, G. T. Sturges Sprague, G. Sec.; James Smith, | 
G. M.;J. Suother, G. 8. B. George Newman, G. P. 
John H. Duncan, G. §. D.; Robert Stewart, G. J. Dea. | 
Jc seph Newman, G. 8. and T. 


‘bodies were greater than the other, or contained a larger 
‘quantity of matter, the point of meeting would be as 
| much nearer the greater body as this exceeded tne small- 
er in weight. In all these places equally distant from the 
centre of the earth the force of gravity is equal ; but this 
earth not being a perfect sphere, the surface is not in all 


only be moved back and forwards to a certain extent, 
| with a very limited lateral motion, and ata precise level 
above the table, so as in no case to cut lower or higher 
- the fixed piece of Jeather tian intended. 


; The bottom of the toe part being formed in this ma 
ner, the position of the leather on ihe table is reversed, 
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avd the hollow of the heel part cut by a similar opgra- |, 


Kur ifit be required to leave the sole anand | 
thicker than the sides of the upper leather, first cut out \, 


the leather in the form befere deseribed. ** Then, this | 


piece must be cut externally at the edges first, by the in-| municaied to the steel in forgirg ; it is, partially, almost | 


strament, at half its thicknes; from the bottom, and as) 
far in as to the outline of the sole, which is ascertained | 
by having a piece, of the shape of the sole, fastened 
dows upon the clamps that secure it to the table. 


bofore mentioned] and have the inside of the toe part, 
and of the h2el part, cut open inside by the instrument, 
at a ‘hird of the thickness of the whole piece from the top, 


in the same manner as first deseribed, by which means) 


the sole will be left of double the thickness of the upper, | 
but projecting at each side beyond its proper shape. The| 
piece being now pulled open, and forced upon a last, Ai 
after first wetting it, is to have the superfluous parts va | 
the sole pared off, and to be rubbed down by a leith} 
tool till it assume the form of the foot. It may be then) 
curried and dressed, colored and finished as desired.”’ 

Gloves, caps, hats, cartridge-boxes, scabbards, 
sheaths of all kinds, and many other articles, may be|. 
formed in this manner, from thick leather, without any 
seams, by having moulds of fit shape, ard knives so con- 
structed, and furnished with such guides and guards, as 
are most suitable to the article designed. 

The editors remark, ‘‘ that it would succeed well for 
slippers, and most of the other articles mentioned, seems 
very probable ; but we have great doubts that shoes 
could be made in this way sufficiently even in the grain 
of the uppers in all parts, to produce the neatness requir- 
ed for their appearance, as the parts of them cut from 
the centre of the thick leather must necessarily be more 
open and spongy than its external surface : and the top 


of the shoe would thus have quite a different look from r 
the sides, and could never be made to take the same de- | 


gree of polish in being cleaned.” 


To Mecnanics.—'*The goodness of saws, chissels, 
and other edgetools, depends upon the quality of the 
steel, which should be uniform throughout, and it is al-|, 
ways better to have them tempered rather too hard than |, 
too soft, for use will reduce the temper. If, at any time, || 
you wish to restore the temper and to perform the opera- 
tion yourself, the best method is to melt a sufficient quan- |. 
tity of lead to immerse the cutting part of the tool. 
Having previously brightened its surface, then plunge it 
into the melted lead for a few minutes, tillit gets suffi- 
ciently hot to melt a candle, with which rub its surface ; 
then plunge it in again and keep it there until the steel 
assumes a straw color, (but be careful not to let it turn 
blue) ; when that is the case take it out, rub it again 


After |) 
this it is to be curned down at the groove [cut across as || 


ing produces a strong scale or coating, which is spread. 
, over the whole of the blade ; and to make the evil! still’ 
more formidable, this seale or coating is unequal in sub- 
stance, varying in proportion to ihe degree of heat com- | 


impenetrable to the action of water when immersed for || 
the purpose of hardening. Hence it is that different de-| 
grees of hardness prevail in nearly every razor manufac- 
tured : this is evidently a positive defect ; and so long | 
it continues to exist, great difference of temperature 
must exist likewise. Razor blades not unfrequently ex- | 
‘hibit the fact here stated in a striking manner ;—wiiat | 
! are termed clouds. or parts of unequal polish derive their 
origin from this cause ; and clearly and distinetly, or 
rather distinct/y though not clearly, show how tar this’ 
partial coating has extended, and where the action o! | 
| the water has been yielded to and where resisted. re 
certainly cannot be matter of astonishment that so few 
_ improvements have ‘been made in the hardening of steel, 
when the evil here complained of so universally obtains, 
as almost to warrant the supposition that no attempt has 
"ever been made to remove it. The reinedy, however, is 
easy and simple in the extreme, and so evidently effi-| 
| cient in its application, that it cannot but excite surprise, 
| that, | in the present highly improved state of our manu- | 


| factures such a communication should be wade asa dis- | 
covery entirely new. 


Instead, therefore, of the customary mode of hardening | 
the blade from the anvil, let it be passed immediately | 
from the hands of the forger to the grinder. 
application of the stone will remove the whole of the 
scale or coati’g, and the razor will then be properly pre- 


vantage, It will be easily ascertained, that steel in this. 


state heats in the fire with greater regularity 


mediate action of the water on the body of the steel, the. 
latter becomes equally hard from one extremity to the 


chief arising has escaped observation. The act of forg- 
tion.” 


| shape of the apparatus, as in its proportions. 


The form of the apparatus may be varied ; its passa 


| ges have been turned in a zig-zag, and also in a convu- 


lute curve ; the principle consisting, not so much in the 
It has we 
understand, been applied with considerable success to a 
steam-engine, as a condenser ; but, in our opinion, it will 
not enabie the air-pump to be dispensed with, which 
would be desirable, if possible, in consequence of its ex- 
pensive construction, and its acting as a minus power 
on the engine. 


As a condenser for distilled spirits, we have every 


A slight | 
| 


\ 
pared to undergo the operation of hardening with ad- | 


, and that | 
when immersed, the obstacles being removed to the im-| 


| 


other, to this may be added, that, as the lowest pessible | 


heat at which steel becomes hard is indubitably the. 


best, the mode here recommended wil! be found the on- 
ly one by which the process of hardening can be effected 
_with a less proportion of fire than is, or can be required | 
|in any other way. These, observations are decisive, and 


will, in all probability tend to establish in general use | 


what cannot but be regarded asa very important im-| 


provement in the manufacturing of edged 
ments. 


YVANDAL’S. 


CALEFIER AND REFRIGERATOR, 


with the tallow, and let it cool ; if it should be too soft, 
wipe the grease off, and repeat the process without the 
tallow, and when sufficiently hot, plunge it into cold 
spring water, or water and vinegar mixed. 

By a proper attention to these directions, and a little 
practice, every workman will have it in his power to 
give a proper temper to the tools he may ure. 

Ifa saw is too hard, it may be tempered by the same 
means ; if you are near a plumber’s shop you may repeat 
the process conveniently and without expense, when 
they are melting a pot of lead. 

In other cutting tools you must wait til] the steel just 
begins to turn blue, which is a temper that will give it 
more elasticity, and, at the same time sufficient hardness. |) 


PROCESS OF HARDENING 

Articles manufactured of steel for the purpose of cut- 
ting, are, almost without exception, hardened from the 
anvil ; in other words, they are taken from the forger to 
the hardener without undergoing any intermediate pro- 
cess ; and such is the accustomed routine that the mis- 


new construction of apparatus for heating and cooling | 
fluids, which appears to be most effective in its opera- | 


any contrivance for the same purpose that we have be- 
fore seen. 


ed fluid, the other, for cold water. 


| 


tended surface, the length of the channels being made pro- 
| portionate to their thickness. 


We have seen wort received into the apparatus through 
| pipes from the boiler at nearly a boiling temperature 
| {170 degrees Fahrenheit,] and the cold water conduct- 

ed into the other end of the apparatus from a well. On. 
| the wort discharging itself, after merely running through | 
| the apparatus, its temperature was reduced to sixty de- | 
| grees Fahrenheit, and that of the cold water raised to 
| 160 Fahrenheit, which water it is | proposed to conduct 
a boiler, ready for the next mashing. 


steel instru- | | 


| | and unconnected streaks. 
tion, and far exceeding both in simplicity and economy 1 


These channels may | 
be made of any breadth, by uniting thin plates of copper, 
but must be extremely shallow, that is, the fluids must be 
distributed into very thin sheets, and pass over an ex- | 


reason to believe the apparatus will be found extremely 
valuable, having seen it appiied in that way to the con- 
densation of steam, and finding an equal quantity of dis- 
tilled water discharged to that employed for cooling. 

When the specification of this patent is enrolled [ which 
wiil be in February] we shall take the earliest opportu- 
nity of laying it before our readers. 


London Journal of Arts. 


Waren Spours.—The suggestion by Capt. Napier, 
contained in the following extract from the American 
Journal of Science, is probably as corréct with regard to 
the causes of these phenumena, as any which has been 
ventured. The opinions of Berthellet and Franklin are 
of course entitled to much weight, but are not supported 
by all the laws of electricity. The water spouts are, 


||} comparatively, seldom accompanied by lightning, and 
| their uniform motion with the wied, by which vessels to 
| leeward of them are often endangered, would seem to 


favour the theory of Capt. Napier. 


Berthellet and Franklin thought them electric, the clouds 
and water mutually attracting each other, and they 
thought their idea was confirmed by the accompanying 
lightning. Oliver supposed them occasioned by the suc- 
tion of a cloud. Perhaps the nearest approach to truth is 
the supposition of the Hon. Capt. Napier. He suppos- 
es that many opposite currents of wind, all pointing to a 


certain centre, and coming in contact with each other, 
with unequal forces cause a rotary motion or current of 
themselves, round a central space, which not partaking 
of an equal, or its former pressure, naturally becomes 
‘| rarified by the existing heat, to such an extent, that it 


|| speedily acquires a state in a great degree approximating 


to that of a vacuum. 


This continued rotary motion of the air forms a kind 
| of whirlwind, and the pressure of the external atmos- 
| phere at the base, forcing the water to a reasonable 
| height, up the rarified space within, it is then carried 
" upwards by the mechanical action of the wind, in light, 
The space at the bottom now 


A patent has been just obtained by Mr. Yandal fora, | becoming void, is regularly replenished by the pressure 


trom without, till the whole spout is perfectly complet- 


The water, having now arrived at the region of the 
‘clouds, it is naturally attracted, diffused, and connected 


It consiots of two contact wih! and among them, increasing in density and extent, 
each other, the one, for the passage of wort or other heat- | 


| till the lower atmosphere becoming now lighter than the 
'clouds above, these common masses, gradually settling 
downwards, descend, burst, and are dissipated in rain.”’ 


A RECEIPT TO DEPRIVE OIL OF ITS ACID. 


To four ounces of the best spermaceti oil, add four 
grains of kalt @ratum in five ounces of distilied water, 
shake them well for a day or two, then pour the whole 
into a tumbler, covered by another, and when exposed to 
the light for three or four weeks. the pure oil will float 
‘on the top, to be skimmed off by atea-spoon. This oil, 
it is said, neither dries nor turns Green. 


The clergymen have to propose sub- 
scriptions for the Greeks ia their respective churches in 


‘this city. 


‘* At one period they were supposed to be volcanic. - 
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ALNWICK CASTLE OTHER POEMS. | 


‘ Fanny was younger once than she is now, | 
And prettier of course.’ | 


But not so her minstrel: ‘Though he “ was) 
younger once than he is now,” yet he never ap-| 
peared before tle public in a more attractive form 
than in the beautiful little collection which has just | 
been published by G. & C. Carvill, under the above | 
modest and unpretending title. It comprises sev-| 
enteen of the author’s fugitive pieces, several of | 
which have not before been published. Among) 
them are the charming poem named at the head of, 

this article, written at the proud seat of the noble 

Percys, during the author’s visit to Europe, the 

thrilling lyric upon the death of Marco Bozzaris ; 
and the racy extract from an unpublished poem, | 
in which the blunt, pithy and patriotic speech of the’ 
gallant Stark before thebattle of Bennington is intro- | 
duced ; all of which have been read admired and): 
printed, and praised by every body ; together with | 
two fine pieces quite recently published, entitled |. 

Burns,” and “ Wyoming.” ‘The former of 

two last named, is a delightful piece, full of truth, || 

and sentiment, deep feeling and genuine poetry. | 

The latter is alike witty and poetical. Of the), 

smaller pieces before unpublished, our attention 

was particularly attracted by the version of the 
137th psalm-—the Babylonish Captivity. ‘This, it 
will be recollected was one of the few psalms which | 
_ Watts—fearing perhaps, that even Ais muse could 
not wing so bold a flight did not attempt to trans- 
late into verse. The attempt however has been | 
made by several masters of the lyre, before Mr. || 

Halleck. Of these, the most prominent versions of | 

this beautiful psalm, are those of Barlow, (written |) 

in fact by the late Dr. Hopkins of Hartford,) |! 

Dwight, and Montgomery, Neither Montgomery’s | 

version, however, nor the one now before us, is cal-| 

culated for ordinary church music, and of those that | 
are, we think Hopkins succeeded better in the first. 
half of the psalm than Dwight, while, as a whole, 

Dwight’s was fully equal to Hopkins’. Montgom- 


ery’s version, in far different metre, was finely | 
| 


| 
poetical, but Halleck’s is not only finely, but richly || 
so. We must have done with comment, however, I 


or we shall not have room for the two short exiracts | 
which we propose making. | 
“The following Sketch” is admirable, and 


unexpected :— 


People a world of their own fashioning, 
Forms for the heart to Jove and cherish ever, 
The visiting angels of our twilight dreams. 
Her foot was loveliest of remembered things, 
Small as a fairy’s on a moonlit leaf 
Listening the wind-harp’s song, and watching by 
The wild-theme pillow of her sleeping queen, 
When proud Titania shuns her Oberon. 
But ’twas that foot which broke the spell—alas ! 
Its stockings had a deep, deep tinge of blue,—- 
I turned away in sadness, and passed on.’’ 
In the following extract we have our old friend 
‘* Croaker” to the very life :— 
‘* Beside the nuptial curtain bright,”’ 
The Bard of Eden sings, 
** Young Love his constant lamp will light, 
And wave his purple wings.”’ 
But rain-drops from the clouds of care 
May bid that lamp be dim, 
And the boy Love would pout and swear 
Tis then no place for him. 


So mused the lovely Mrs. Dash ; 
*Tis wrong to mention names ; 
When for her surly husband’s cash 
“he urged in vain her claims. 
‘* T want a little money, dear, 
For Vandervoort and Flandin, 
Their bill, which now has runa year, 
To-morrow mean to hand in.”’ 


‘* More ?’’ cried the husband, half asleep, 
** You'll drive me to despair 

The lady was too proud to weep, 
And too polite to swear. 

She bit her lip for very spite, 
He felt a storm was brewing, 

And dreamed of nothing else all night 
But brokers, banks, and ruin. 


He thought her pretty once, but dreams 
Have such a wonderous power, 

For to his eye the lady seems 
Quite altered since that hour— 

And Love, who on her bridal eve, 
Had promised long to stay, 

Forgot his promise—took French leave— 
And bore his lamp away. 


We have no room for further quotations at pres- 


and became popular—and he was industrious for 
this filled his leather purse with dollars, and plaist- 
ered over the occasional aberrations in conduct 
which a man‘ of his principles occasionally suffers, 
Roger soon therefore stood forth, a wonderful 
example of the fair structure that may be built on 
a purely selfish foundation, And he became proud 
and vain ef the estimation in which he was held, 
while he still laboured to garnish over bis system of 
morals, by a thousand little acts, to a superficial 
observer, seemed to spring from disinterested mo- 
tives, from pure and innate benevolence. His acts 
\of charity were occasionally blazoned abroad, and 
| indeed he was not backward in blowing his own 
trumpet on well selected occasions. But people 


who only looked to the exterior, and very few are 
able to look much deeper, set him down as a re- 
/markably clever, moral, good sort of a man—and 
so he was as far as his general intercourse with 
‘others was concerned.—He was just as good as 
policy required him to be. 

|. Old Meadows, who lived on the farm hard by 
Mr. Me Roy’s, and who had been a close observer 
i of men for three years at least, used indeed some- 
| times to whisper an opinion that Rogers honesty 
'|was only skin deep—that the whole fabric rested 
sand. But this never led to any misgivings, 


. Men seldom look to motives, seldom remember that 
! a bad man may be the moralist, that a good man 
|, must be—that utterly different characters may pre- 
| sent much the same exteriors—that cunning policy 
‘and genuine goodness, often prompt to the same 
i general Labits—-the one constrained and the other 
‘| natural—or they would sce clearly why it is that 
some characters wear to the very end so much bet- 
ter than others. 

| However, he went on very prosperously, he had 
ja large mercantile establishment and an extensive 
custom. His fame for honesty, punctualty and 
| uprightness, spread beyond the precincts of his own 
} neighbourhood, and he had the strongest credit of 
| any trader in those parts, While he adhered sim- 
ply to his great business maxim of “ buying cheap 
| and selling dear,” his income indeed was not as 
_ large as his desires. Honest industry is an up-hill 
1 road to fortune, though a very safe and direct one 
|| and now that he had established a fair fame, he 
'\very naturally began to look round to find, if possi- 
| ble an easier way of making money. 


| A man in Roger’s situation meets temptation at 


‘ent, and in conclusion have only to express our re- j|every step—and the guards of sterling principle 


the satirical turn at the close is equally happy and gret that a bard of such various and extensive pow-||are necessary to prevent such a one from falling 


** Her Leghorn hat was of the bright gold tint | 

The setting sunbeams give to autumn clouds ; 

The ribband tht encircled it as blue 

As spots of sky upon a moonless night, |! 

When stars are keeping revelry in heaven ; | 

A single ringlet of her clustering hair | 

Fell gracefully beneath her hat, in curls 

As dark as down upon the raven’s wing ; 

The kerchief, partly o’er her shoulders flung, 

And partly waving in the wind, was woven 

Of every colour the first rainbow wore, 

When it came smiling in its hues of beauty, 

A promise from on high to a lost world. 

Her robe seemed of the snow just fallen to earth 

Pure from its home in the far winter clouds, 

As white, as stainless ; and around her waist, 

{You might have spanned it with your thumb | 
finger, ) 

A girdle of the hue of Indian pear! | 

Was twined, resembling the faint line of water 

That follows the swift bark o’er quiet seas. 


and 


Her face I saw not—-but her shape—her form 


Was one of those with which creating bards 


he may be ambitious never ‘to write a line which 


persuaded that he can add to his fame by every 
successive number. The work has been elegantly 


got up, and is one of the most beautiful specimens 


of hot pressed letter-press printing that we have 
seen.— N. Y. Com Adv. 


POPULAR TALES. 


ROGER MC’ROY. 
* The world is a vast mart for man to buy and 


sell in,” said Roger Mec Roy, when he sat out in 


| Trenton Emporium. 


| 


_ busines and he shaped his character with a ref- 
| 


erence solely to this view of life. He was honest, 
because he found it of incalculable advantage to 
him in the way of trade, to secure such a reputa- 
tion—it gained him the necessary credit, and se- 
cured the countenance of the solid part of the com- 
munity. He was very punctual in his dealings, 
because this gained him customers, and confidence, 
He was pleasant and amiable in all his intercourse 
with society, for by this means he obtained friends, 


ers, should strike his lyre so seldom. For although jinto error—from practising undethand, concealed 


jacts of positive dishonesty. As he deemed it no 


i he would wish to blot,” still we are well \Jonger essentially necessary to the preservation of 


ja character already established, to be nicely punc- 
\tillious, he rested his system of dealing on a broad- 
\|er basis—strict conformity to the laws of the land— 
,and deemed it no longer wrong te shelter himself 
behind a legal defence from any draw upon bis 
purse that afforded such a shelter, He gathered 
money. He became a kind of general banker for 


the neighbourhood. He loaned—and speculated 
in securities, and became rich. 


At last he began to think of closing his business 
—he was getting old and needed repose. He had 
an only son—and he reasoned with himself, ‘I 
have a clear legal right to transfer my monied es- 
tate to whom I please——[ will give it to him, and 
the rest of my property may be fairly distributed 
among my creditors’—He put the plan in opera. 
tion—his bonds and obligations were renewed in 
his son’s name, and some vears after he made an 
assignment of the balance of his property—the whole 
transaction was ingenieusly covered—he had done 
an extensive business—he had been a very honest 
man in the face of day—and his creditors took 
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Every body —they generously and truly said, were 
liable to misfortunes. 

[asked old Meadows, one day just after I heard 
of Me Roy's failure, how much he had lost by his 
honest neighbour, Nothing at all, replied he, I 
have an old saw in my memory—“ always deal 
with: these honest men as though they were 
rogues.”"—==and it has done me a good turn many a 
a time. 

Roger’s evil genius, however, who had lulled 
his conscience at first by preaching the vast merit 
of morality—and ata later day advised him that 
the only needful honesty is that which complies with 
the letter of the statutes, finally played him a worse 
trick than he played his creditors ; for his son be- 
came dissipated and turned him out to beg, while 
he scattered his large fortune to the winds—and 
finally died leaving in his father a living monu- 
ment of the truth of the maxim, that true, genuine, 
heart “ honesty is the best policy.” 


THE CABINET. 


* Conducted by Historic truth 
You tread the long extent of backward time.” 


BATTLE OF THERMOPYLAE, 

The Spartan king, with his little band of heroic 
and self devoted followers, resolved on this occa- 
sion to exhibit to the world a memorable example 
of obedience to the laws of Lycurgus, which pro- 
hibited on whatever occasion to desert their post, 
or to fly from an enemy. ‘The subjects of cther 
states might follow the dictates of prudence or ex- 
pediency : but the Spartans could only hear and 
obey the voice of glory and their country. 

Placed in the post of honour by the general con- 
sent of Greece, they chose rather to die than de- 
sert that station, and they determined therefore, 
though at the expense of their lives, to confirm the 
pre-eminence of Sparta, to earn immortal fame, and 
to give an example of patriotism to the last ages of 
Greece. Animated by the example of their leader, 
each Lacedemon and ihespian under his com- 
mand devoted himself to death, but resolved to die 
in such a manner as should be glorious to Himself, 
and beneficial to his country. When he ordered 
tuem to “* prepare the last meal of their lives, and 
to dine like men, who at night should sup with 
their fathers,” they set up a shout of joy, as if they 
had been invited to a banquet. 

When Hydarnes, with his detachment of twenty 
thousand men, had nearly approached to the rear 
of the Greeks, achosen band of Persians, advane- 
ed to the assault in front. 
When they must inevitably be surrounded, was no 
longer an object to Leonidas and his attendants ; 
but to choose the spot, where, in sacrificing them- 
selves, they might make the greatest havoc among 
the enemy. 

Conscious of certain death, it was now time to 
prepare for the last efforts of generous despair. Ad- 
vancing to the widest part of the valley, they at- 
tacked the Persians with the most impetuous val- 
our, on all sides and in the confusion that ensued 
many of the undisciplined barbarians were driven 
into the sea. Leonidas fell early in the engagement, 
at the head of his heroic Spartans—The conflict 
however was continued favourable to the Greeks, 
till Hydarnes, attacked their rear. Collected in 
themselves though retiring to return no more, they 
took post behind the wall of 'Themopylae. 

_ The Thebans took this opportunity of expres- 
Sing their early attachment to the Persians, and 


} 
| 


| 


| scriptions one inhonor of all those who had fallen on 


‘only serve to cover horrid paleness, caused by the 
noxious qualities of the mineral they are employed 


,condemned for life to this task, they are fed at the 


monians and Thespians, continued to fight with all) 
the fury of despair, tili the wall was broken down, 
and the enemy entered by the breaches It was no} 


| 
| longer possible to resist the weapons of surround-|| 
‘ing multitudes ; this undaunted band persisted: 


to the last man, overwhelined rather than conquered, 
by the Persian arms. | 

To the memory of those brave defenders of, 
Greece, a magniticent monument was afterwards 
erected on the spot where they fell, bearing two in- 


that occasion ; importing, that a thousand Greeks 
had resisted the progress of the Persian army, con- 
sisting of millions; the other to the memory of 
Leonidas and his three huadred Spartans, expres- 
sed, in a few simple words by the poet Sim- 
onides: ‘Tell, Stranger, at Sparta, that thou | 
wept over the ashes of the hundred who devoted | 
themselves to death in obedience to the laws of 
their country.” 

‘Twenty thousand Persians fell in this engage- 
ment, and, among the rest, two brothers of Xerx- 
es. 


HE GEM. 
* Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge 
The glow-worm lights its Gem.""— Thompson. 


FEIZALE CONSTANCY REWARDED. 
in Everard’s Letters, published in Italian in 17- 

78, he gives the following interesting account of 

an adventure which he met with in the quicksil- 

ver mines of Idra. 

* Afier passing” he says, “ through several parts 
of the Alps, and having visited Germany, I thought 
i céuld not well return home without visiting the 
uicksilver mines at Idra, and seeing those dread- 
ful subterranean caverns, where thousands are 
condemned to reside, shut out from all hopes of ev- 
er seeing the eheerful light of the sun and obliged 
to toil out a miserable life under the whips of im- 
perious task masters. 

‘© Such wretches as the inmates of this place my 
eye never beheld. ‘The blackness of their visages 


‘n procuring. As they are in general malefactors | 


public expense ; but they seldom consume much 
provisions, as they lose their appetites’ in a short | 
time, and commonly in about two years expire from 


To guard the defile, | 


with outstretched arms begged mercy of the con- 
querors, 


Many of them were killed in the act of 


a total contraction of all the joints in the body. 
‘In this horrid mansion I walked after my 
guide for some time, pondering on the tyranny and 
‘avarice of mankind, when I was startled by a voice 
‘behind me, calling me by name and inquiring after 
‘my health with most cordial affection. I turned, 
‘and saw a creature all black and hideous, who ap- 
| proached me, anG witha most piteous accent ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! Mr. Everarp, don’t you know 
me ?? Gracious Heavens ! what was my surprise 
when, through the veil of his wretchedness ; ' dis- 
‘covered the features of my old and dear friend 
‘Count Atserti. You must remember him one of 
‘the gayest, most agreeable persons at the courts of 
Vienna ; at once the paragon of the men and the 
‘favorite of the fair sex. I have often heard you 
repeat his name as one of the few that did honor 
to the present age : as posessed of generosity and 
pity in the highest degree ; as one who made no. 
use of fortune, but to alleviate the distresses of his 


fellow creatures. Immediately on recognizing him) 
| U flew to him with affection; and after a tear of| 
condolence, asked him how he came there ? To 


what they could get and made few complaints— || surrendering themselves, the remainder, being made || this he replied, that having fought a duel with a 
prisoners, survived only to infamy. ‘The Lacede- 


general of the Austrian Infantry against the em- 
peror’s command, and having left him for dead he 
was obliged to fly into one of the forests of Istra, 
where he wis first taken prisoner, and afterwards 
sheltered by some banditti, who had long infested 
that quarter. With these he had lived for nine 
months, till by a ¢lose investiture of the place ia 
which they were concealed, and a very obstinate 
resistance in which the greater part of them were 
killed, he was taken and carried to Vienna, in or- 
der to be broken alive upon the wheel. On arriv- 
ing at the capital, however, he was soon recogniz- 
ed, and through the intercession of friends, his 
punishment of the rack was changed into that of 
perpetual imprisonment and labor in the mines of 
Idra. 

‘“‘ As Alberti was giving me this account, a young 
woman canie up to him, who I at once saw to be 
born for better fortune. The dreadful situation 
of the place was not able to destroy her beauty : 
and even in this scene of wretchedness, she seemed 
to have charms to grace the most brilliant assem- 
bly. This lady was in fact daughter to one of 
the first families in Germany ; and having tried 
every means to procure her lovers pardon without 
effect, was at last resolved to share his miseries, as 
she could not relieve them. With him she accor- 
dingly descended into these mansions, whence few 
of the living return ; and with him she is content- 
ed to live ; with him to toil; forgetting the gaye- 
ties of life, despising the splendors of opulence, and 
contented with the consciousness of her own con- 
stancy. 

Such constancy could not go unrewarded. In a 
letter written nine days after, Mr. Everard relates 


‘that he was ‘‘the spectator of the most affecting 


scene he ever yet beheld. A person came post 
from Vienna, to the little village near the mouth of 
the greater shaft. He was soon after followed by 
a second, and by a third. 

Their first inquiry was after the unfortunate 
Count, and | happening to overhear it gave the 
best information I could. ‘Two of these were the 
brother and cousin of the lady ; the third was a 
fellow soldier and intimate friend of the Count ; 
they came with his pardon, which had been pro- 
cured by the general with whom the duel had been 
fought, who was perfectly recovered from his 
wounds. I led them with all the expedition of joy 
down to his dreary abode ; presented to him his 
friends, and informed him of the happy change in 
his circumstances. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the joy that brightened upon his grief worn 
countenance; nor was the young lady’s emotion less 
vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of her hus- 
band’s freedom. Some*hours were employed in 
mending the appearance of this faithful couple : nor 
could Ikwithout a tear, behold him taking leave of 
the former wretched companions of his toil. We 
soon emerged from the mine, and Alberti and his 
wife once more revisited the light of the sun. 

‘“« The empress had again taken him into favor, 
his fortune and rank are restored; and he, with 
his fair partner, now have the pleasing satisfaction 
of enjoying happiness with double relish, as they 
once knew what it was to be miserable.” 


Know.epce.—Dr. Johnson combatted the idle 
notion that knowledge enough may be acquired in 
conversation. “The foundation, (said he,) must be 
made by reading. General principles must be had 
from books, which, however, must be brought to the 
test of real life. In conversation you never get a 
system. What is said upon a subject is to be gath- 
ered from ahundred people. The parts of truth, 
which a man gets thus, are at such a distance from 
each other, that he never attains a full view.” 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS? INTELLIGENCE? 


‘the reader a tolerable idea, if he have not already a better | 


troubled ithe reader again this week, with a syllable on 
“postom, MA ROH 1027. one, of the jealousy, and consequent tyranny, of the “thts stigular affair. 


But as the Monroe county Grand 
| Spanish authorities. 


There jx no conntry in the world \Sury have ciosed their investigations, it is iniperative on 
Norice.—Qur Subseribers will recollect tliat by a | in so deplorable a condition ao pain. and lib- lay the before the public. 
transfer published in this paper-of the 13th January last; erty, if the privilege of skulking mav be called liberty, ke at might have been expected. After a laborious ses. 
its citizens, are in continual jeopardy. One knows | sion of rive pays, they have not in collect. 
not, when he rises in the morning, that before the going | ing a sufficiency of fa ts to warrant the indictment of 
able to the senior publisher, or agents authorised by him ; down of the sun, he shall be sent to the galley, or, what | @ single individual! The Rochester Ajbum cone 
worse, to the Inquisition. [fhe be opulent, he ts an twent or thirty wiinesses, among whom were 
payment of arrearages were strongly urged, for reasons “object of suspicion—his influence is dangerous io ihe i bers of the Lewiston Convention, were examined, touch. 
then given. The yeas acmreuet _ hold good. age “reigning dynasty, or his money is wanted to support a ‘ing the matier that so greatly agitates the public mind in 
a large amount due bim, on which depends the" liquide. | horde of hypocritical ecclesiastics. He is accused, of | this vicinity. But little light was gained, after all the 
Re eet no matter what, of wearing a long nose, or any thing of | anxiety to disclose facts and circumstances. This, say 
Se ns er ; = er ‘that kind, tried, condemned, banished, his property con- | the editors of the daily surprises many, as we confess it 
fiseated, and family reduced to beggary. If he be poor, does us. ‘* We were not wholly prepered; even by the 
he is su' ject to bribery, and for safety must be sent | letters of Brant, the Chapins, McBride, and others. to 
| the army, or galleys, as is found expedient. Ifhe be a believe that the convention were of all authen- 
man of resolution, and feel» himself oppressed, he is con- ‘tiek information—that what was so confident! stated, 
Should any remit more than the amount actually due, — “signed to the Jaiter ; if submissive and servile, as is gen- z 
the balance wil! be credited to his account for the pres-| will 
ent volume. There is no excuse and he earnestly hopes || 


1 re 2 || possible that this state of things should last long. 
he shall not again fo call for payment. corrupted mass must soon break. 


Masoatc Lectures.—The Rev. Grand Chap. 


This result is 


“was entirely hearsay, and consequently of no value to 


_ the cause of justice. But there is now no reason to 


The doubt :—some members of that Convention, examined 
"under oath, could not satisfy the jury of a circumstance 

It is siated by a French traveller, recently returned | sutheient to criminate an individual, or answer public ex- 
lain, of the Grand Lodge of the state of Maryland, has || from Spain, that in the month of September Jast, the po- | pectationin any way ! So much for the bloody stories, 
recently been delivering a course of Lectures before. | tice pasied up an order respecting the Theatres, of a part. ‘the awful and tremendous facts, and other awfully tre- 
Cassia Lodge, Baltimore, on the history, &e. of the Ma- |! | of which the following is a literal translation: “Every | _mendous things, which kave gone the rounds for weeks 
sonic Institation. The Lecturer has aimed to elucidate |. individual who allows himself either to applaud or hiss) past!’ Comment on this is unnecessary.—Let the in- 
the crigin, history, and object of the Order, by a course: | during the performance, or to make signs to any body in’ fatuated and interested, who have been instrumental in 
of reasoning founded on historical, traditionary, and ana- | ihe boxex [even if it should be to bis sister,] shall be disturbing the peace of the country. bide their heads from 
logical facts, gathered with great labor and perseveris | | condemiued, for the first offence to serve six years as a ‘the gaze of every hoiest man— Tempora, mores! 
industry, from records so thinly scattered through ancient | || private soidier—and in case ofa caege of the crime, to 
and modern history, and from books so scarce as to ren-| be sent to the galieys for ten years.’ | ** Are we turned Turks, and to ourselves do that 
der them inaccessible to the fraternity generally. These || Tre Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottomites 


| ‘The excitement in the case of Morgan continues to in- 
those who haveheardthem. They cannot be otherwise, and Senators for this ( ormmonwealth, will take place on. crease at the west, and where it will endno mortal can 


than interesting and instructive. We fear two litte is. || Monday next. It will be seen by the following that © 


tell. Meeting after meeting is held, and resolutions fol- 
known of the history of the Institution, even by those, | there i is sotse Opposition to Governor Lincoln, arising | low resolutions, each still more violent and proscriptive 


who stand high in the Masonic degrees. It had its ori-. | from his non concurrence with the Legislature in grant- The mail of this morning, says the 
gin in early times, and like every thing else of antiquity, | ‘ing the petition for the Warren Bridge. We should New York Commercial Advertiser, brings us the follow- 
its early history is too deeply buried in obscurity, to be) hardly think it sufficiently powerful however, to defeat | “ing among other resolutions passed at Pultney, Steuben 
got at by those whose avocations lead them in a different | his re-election. Mr. Jarvis wil] makea good Governor, ll county : 

path than that trod by the antiquarian. Men had much’ ‘and we should have heen glad to have had him come be- 
rather smell the flower when plucked, than climb the dif- fore the people under more favorable auspices. 


‘than the other. 


Resolved, That we will not hear any Freemason 
| preach, unless said preacher shal) refuse to meet with 
ficult crag in search of it. ‘f'o view itin its native loveli- | Free Bridge Tichket.—At a caucus held in Concert the of 
ness, one must travel patiently through many the obsolete | Hall, on Saturday evening last, of the friends of a free | tion.” ‘ 
by-paths, which have been decaying and wasting away | bridge to Charlestown, it was agreed to support the Hon. i The presses in all parts of the stategroan beneath th 
there a half withered blossom. The faithful pioneer, | ensuing election. It was also agreed to support the | th muntings, pars 
then, who has surmounted these difficulties, and gathered Hon, Thomas L. Winthrap for the office of Lieutenant tee 
the rich boquet, should receive the approbation and en-| Governor, and the following gentlemen as Senators bw * P ep " ; rsiience. Where i te this 
couragement of those for whom he has labeved. We) David Henshaw, Edmund Winchester, Andrew Dunlap, tobe exterminated, 
doubt not that our Reverend brother of Maryland, is) ‘Samuel K. Williams, John W. James, and Joseph Val- 7, SD are seupenind of having 


‘committed a henious crime, and for which those sn “ 
reaping the fruits of his toil: Butthere are many among, entine, Esq’rs. 
i \| rom the 
us, and in other parts of the county, who have travelled), §t-j™We perceive that Mr. Jarvis has declined being |: paranoia 


atthe people are almost ripe for a 


i i to in art, 
the same path with him, and who stand ready ts ‘considered a candidate at the election on Monday. The | "general massacre of the freemasons. 


at ‘Hon. MARCUS MORTON, has been nominated in’ | have kindled this excitement, be they ob he 
| ofice of Governor, and will |not, we fear will yet much to answer 
lectures more generally encouraged by Lodges, the inte- probably receive a very handsome support throughout the | te? 

rests of the Institution would be advanced. Masons, ! state. 
would be better acquainted with a subject. which, as Ma-' 
sons, should deeply interest them. A better knowledge 
of the principles on which the Order is founded, would: 


The present excitement relative to the disappearance 
| of Morgan, is not altogether dissimilar to that produced 
CHEMICAL Ixk Powper. —To in England several years since, on the publication of 
| procure a powder that would readily produce a liquia | pamphlet entitled “‘Jachin and Boaz”’ purporting to have 

free from the sediment usually found in ink, and at the been an exposition of the secrets of masonry. Steps to 
| same ‘ime ‘combining the qualities of a perminent jet black, | awaken the curiosity of the public, preparatory to the ap. 
“has long been with aecountants, a desideratum of aa pearance of the work, had been taken. When it did ap- 

| soliertude. We believe that Mr. Grenville has suc. "pear, the author suddenly left the kingdom ; and a story 
| ceeded better than any other individual, in obtaining such || was started by the publishers that he had been waylaid 
a powder. His is of a beautiful blueish black, free from | |by masons,and murdered. The excitement produced was 
sediment, and flows evenly and smoothly from the pen. } ‘great, and the book had an astonishing sale at a guinea 
full meetirgs and intelligent Masons. | Ink of the finest quality may be made from the powder i in ‘per copy: Atthe expiration of two years, when the 

ApPRERTICE W ANTED.—=An active, intelligent about five minutes. To Printers, this ink is of great. | public feeling had partially subsided, and the sales of the 
Boy is wanted as an appreatice at this office. One from | V@lue, as it will not spread on the coarsest paper. It. "wee had nearly ceased, the author returned, declaring 
the country will be preferred. i\anay be had of Mr. Lemuel Blake, Kilby-street. that he had made near half a million by the speculation- 


| 


GRENVILLE’S 


be acquired, and a commendable degree of emulation ex- 
cited. There is hardly a correct and full history of Ma- 
sonry inexistence 3 anc in fact there are many things, 
connected with its history that cannot appear in print. 
But by lectures in a lodge, every point can be safely and. 
clearly illustrated. We trust the example of our Balti-) 
more friends will be generally adopted. Weshould ei 


" 
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{il 


[Vor. 


The decep‘ion thus practised, again aroused the indigna- | The other immediately stopped to support his fallencom- || It is stated that private letters have been received at 


tion of the public but not towards masons. 
vented upon the person of the author ; he was openly as- 


| pistol. e received two wounds—a blow of the sabre 
saulted and insulted, and forced to leave the kingdems | aq cut through his eap and also wounded him in his 


not to retura.—V. pap. 


Freepom’s Journau.—We have received the se- 


by Cornish and Russwum 
be of incalculable service to the cause of the oppressed | 


Africans of this country. The publishers are men of ed- 


modes<y. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


— ——-—~-" Be it our weekly tack 
To note the passing tidings of the times, 


Mysrerious The fellowing narrative frem the 
Courier Francais, bears with it almost as much mystery || 
as the Morgan affair: 

A person by the name of Chevreux, had been dwelling | 
together with his wife at a village called Belleville, near 
Paris, for sometime. At last he received av anonymous | 
letter of a very extraordinary character. It informed him | 
that his wife was the decsendant of an iilusirious family, | 
although she had been educated in a humbie manner, and | 
that the day was nigh when the whole mystery wou'd be, 


developed. —Mr. Chevreax placed but little confidence | 


It was | panion. 
had been awakened by the noise of the divcharge of the || 
na. The projector, it is said, has gone to New Orleans, 
and the members of the society have dispersed. 
| arms. | said that he complains bitterly of the unmanageable, he- 
| Although the authorities of the place and some neighbors | 
| were instantly apprixed of these circumstances, and had 
cond number of this paper. It is publishedin New York had repaired to the spot, they discovered neither a carri- | 
It is well edited, and wil] | 4% nor adead or wounded person - they saw nothing 
but a few traces of bleod on the ground. The mystery 
still remains undeveloped, nor has the family the least 
suspician whom the villain or villains are who thus dis- 
ucation, and write with a great deal of perspicuiiy and | turb their repose. 


Mongazon returned to the family, all of whom) 


DUELLING. 
** And if among the whites, 
This noble art grows duller, 
I hope to see some fights 
Among the folks of colour.”’ 


AN AFFAIR OF HoxouR! Two blacks(the domestic 


i! 


servants of Thomas H. Carnegie, of Waccamaw, Ga.) 


‘setuled an affair of honour’ by single combat a few weeks 
since. 


fell, was wounded by his antagonist, and in spite of bis | 
wound, after discharging his rifle, walked up and beat 


in such an epistle, and soon banished its contents from || 


his mind. He however, during the last summer, left) 
Belleville, and went to Saint Maude, where he received. 


' 


| 


They had a rifle and pisiol between them, and 


tossed up for choice. The negro, to whom the rifle), 


out the brains of the other with the butt end. He has since | 
been committed to gaol, and will probably be hanged, 
in COnsequence of the colour of his skin. 


CotomBia. The pressent times will of all others | 
test the taleats of Colombia. the fiscal department of 
Government is at all times the most difficult; but in this, 
approximating near its first elements, internal peace 
threatened, external war not subdued, credit abroad much 
shaken, the country, if at all, scarcely able to bear taxa- 


into his house M. Mangazon, a guardian of his wife. || 
‘tion, its customs corruptly managed; requires such a force || 


This happy family enjoyed for a long time all the com-) | 
forts which an competency could afford, until || Of seatous, capacity and labor that I tear || 
they were disturbed by the following circumstance ' united are not to be found in Colombia.— Much is to be | 
One evening Madame Chevreux being alone at the door | hoped from Mendoza in union with Boliver. | 
of her house, was accosted by a stranger who was cover- 
ed with a large cloak. ‘*Madam,’’ he said, without | 


New Way or Ratsinc tHe Winn. A few days || 


any preamble,‘‘I wish to say a few wordsto you. This) since, a young girl, near Gloucester, in the prospect of || 
place does not suit our business. Follow me—a carriage, marriage, being unable to tind money to purchase her 


Philadelphia which give accounts of the breaking up of 
Mr. Owen’s establishment, at New Harmony, in India- 


It is 
lerogeneous materials that he had towork with, in his 


essay to establish a new form of civilized society. 
Miss Warren’s debut at the Philadelphia theatre was 


of the most flattering description. The house was full 


and fashionable, and the approbation expressed was gene- 


ral and sincere. Miss Warrens personal appearance upon 


the stage is attractive, her enunciation distinct and natu- 
ral, and her movements graceful.—Gringore was a pop. 
ular writer of, and actor in mysteries, in the beginning 

of the 16th century ; and the following was among his 
most approved passages .—‘* Who well respects him- 
self, weil sees himself, and who well sees himself, wel! 
knows himself; who well knows himself but low}y 
rates himself, and who lowly rates himself is wise. ~ 


VorEIGN.—By the Topaz we received our London 
files to the 13th Feb. The last paper was principally oc- 


cupied with debates in the House of Commons. —We 


have made an outline of some of them, particular!v one 


jon the Navy Appropriations ; and it will not foil to be 


remarked in ¢i, that when the opposition members as- 
signed as a reason for not advocating the decrease of the 
Navy as usual, on account of the angry aspect of af- 
fairs between the United States and England, the 
| Ministerial Members made no allusion to any negotiation 
/betweeen the two nations, but by their silence appeared 
to admit the truth of the aspect represented, It is true, 
‘the great gun of the House had not been able from indis- 
| position, to take his seat, and would not till the 26th 
| Feb. when it was expected he would give a full devel- 
\opement of all the foreign relations of the kingdom. 

The Portuguese affair was announced to be fully and 
satisfactorily settled.— Centine!. 


Baltimore Rail Read —The books for receiving sub- 
ecriptions to the stock of the Baliimore and Ohio Rail 
Road, were opened at Baltimore on ‘1 uesday Jast at ten 
A.M. and in three hours, THIRTEEN THOUSAND 
SHARES, [or one million three hundred thousand dol- 


is in waiting, several persons of distinction await your , wedding clothes, actually submitted to the painful opera: || lars} were taken up, and the subscriptions were proceed- 
coming. Come!’? Madame Chevreux affrighted, refused tion of having seven of her front teeth drawn, for which | ing with great activity. 


to yield to such an invitation. The stranger, seiziag her, she received five guineas, and afterwards provided the || 


by the arm, endeavoured todrag her by force, but being | necessary articles. —Lng. Pap. 
alarmed by her shrieks, he qnit his hold, and instantly | ma 
disappeared. ‘his adventure naturally caused great ex- | Trrav For Lipe.—kewis P. Franks, editor of the! 
citement in the family. The lady on recoveriug from her !"4eP belly: 
frigh', declared that the person she had been accosted by | libel in that paper against Charles L. Smith. ! 
had pistols. She had perceived them when he attempted | returned a verdict of ten thousand doilars, the whole) 
to drag her to the carriage, concealed under his cloak, || @mount claimed by the plaintiff. 
From this time six days had elapsed with great excite- 
ment still existing. || Management of horses an a journey.— A horse ought | 
At Jength about the 23d of Dec. towards midnight, a to eat at least from «ixteen to twenty quarts of oats per, 

stone was ~ent th ough the window and fell into the room day, otherwise he will not and cannot perform a long 
where Madame Chevreux and :ougazon were sitting. journey. Clean fresh bay and a little waier should be 
Having taken the precaution to have arms ready, Monga-. given as often as you stop. 

ZO instantly rushed out followed by a servant. He saw | Never trust to ostlers when you are on a journey. It 
no person all wassilence. On bis return to the house | is essentially necessary that you personally see to the 
Mr. Chevreux showed him a letter which had been wrap- | cleaning, watering, feeding, and Jittering of your horse, | 
ped around the aforesaid stone, and which he had picked otherwise you will in all probability soon be under the 
up from the ground. In it were these words - Your | necessity of hiring or purchasing another, or abandoning 
steps are knuwn te me—Tremble! your journey. 

From these circumstances it was evident that some mea- | Should your horse lose his appetite, give him an ounce 


The jury, 


sures should be taken to discover, if possible, the enemy 1 of nitre in a branmish once or twiee. This, with a little 


who, under the pretext of doing an act of kindness, was 
destroying the repose of Madame C. Mongazon, therefore 
offered his services as ceniinel for the night. “omplete- 
ly armed, he took post at the garden gate and for many |; February inform that :he Statue of Washington had been 
nights awaited the coming of the stranger. At last, on | shipped on board the London Packet. Capiain Mackay, 
the night of the 26ih or 27th of Dee. Mr. Mongazon | for this port. 
heard footsteps near the gate, presently some one opened | twelve days. 
it and he heared a voice saying,‘*Remain there, this night | “— 
it shall be finished or I shall perish—make no noise and | Dry Docks.—We learn, with pleasure, that Charles— 
run ai the least signal.”’—He had scarcely spoken when || town, in Massachusetts, and Gosport, in Virginia, have 
Mr. Mongazon levelled his pistol at him; it flashed, as || been fixed upon for the establishment of the two Dry 
the powder had been moistened by the rain. The person | Docks, provided for by the late act of Congress, one to 
instantly retired. Mr. M. pursued and arrived with him | the North and the other to the South of the Potomac. 
near a carriage, which in an instant, four persons decen-| — 
ded. He then was compelled, much against his will,to | Greekx.—The New York House of Representatives 
act on the defensive, and accordingly retreated, first hav- | have rejected the bill giving aid to the Greeks by a vote 
ing fired a second pistol, which he had taken care to have || of sixty seven to fort yone. TheChaplain,Mr. Alburtis, 
about him, upon his first assailant, whom he had laid | has been severely censured for praying against the mem- 
lifeless at his feet. For a moment the ruffians hesitated; | ‘bers who were opposed tothe bill, considering them as 
Mongazon, taking advantage of their hesitation, fled. ‘|worse than Turks. The navigation is open to Albany. 
Two men pursued him for some distance, when turning | A boat arsived at New York on Friday week, with two 
round he stabbed with a poignard the next one to him. \ hundred paseengers. 


rest, will soon recover him. 


‘The Baltimore American remarks, ‘ the 
Independent Balance, has been tried at Philadelphia for a | will greatly overrun, if they do not deutle, the amount 


‘required—so far therefore, as this important scheme de- 


The books were to continue open nine davs longer, 
not only at Baltimore but at Hagerstown and Frederick . 
subscriptions 


} 


pends upon money, its success is certain.”’ 


The extent of the route of the proposed Rail Road we 
believe was underrated in our last—it is “87 miles from 
Washington to Wheeling, the nearest point on the Ohio 
river, and the distance from Baltimore we believe is 


| somewhat greater—the whole extent of the Rail Road 


will therefore be about three hundred miles, and it must 
pass over, or under, the Alleghany mountains. 


_ The cost of Rail Road in England is estimated at five 
‘thousand pounds per mile, including the land, steam en- 
gines, buildings, and every exper:se- the cost of the 
‘Quincy Rail Road it is said, was eleven thousand dol- 
lars per mile. The Baltimore Rail Road, at ten 
‘thousand dollars per mile will amount to three hundred 
thousand dollars, the sum proposed to be raised by the 
company Salem pa. 


CorTron.—At an annual cattle show of 


Statue of Washington.—London letters to the 14th! the South Carolina Argrieultural Society, held on the 23 


of February, a letter was read from Mr. J. W. Watson, 
dated at Guayaquil, accompanying a present of a parcel 


She may be expected to arrive in ten or Of cotton seed of a new kind, the production of Peru. 


‘The cotton is naturally colored; the plant is perennial. 
It is raised from the seed in a kind of nursery, and after- 


_, wards transplanted and set in rows. It grows to nearly 
| the same height as the peach tree, and produces for five 
| years. The writer is of opinion that it might be success- 
fully cultivated in the United States. One variety of it 
is of a light brown color, with a pretty good staple, and 
‘in his opinion would make excellent nankeens. 


Lire or Napo.eon. it is mentioned in the London 
| Courier of the 12th of last month that Sir Walser Scott 
will receive a large pecuniary augmentation from his 
‘publishers, in consequence of the ‘* Life of Napoleon’’ 
extending to eight volumes. It is doubted whether the 
work will be published in London in less than three 
| months from the abovementioned date. 
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Like morning on the mountain snows, 


mounted his horse, and determined to snatch up the child 


[Von. If], 
The hero may resign the field, THE WRECK. 
The coward murderer flee ; 
He cannot fear, he will not yield, ° All night the booming minute-gun 
‘That strikes, sweet love, for thee. Had peal’d along the deep, 
They come, they comehe heeds no ery, And we _— the rising sun 
Save the soft child-like wail, Look’d o’er the tide worn steep 
*O father save !* My children, fly v 4 
Were mingled on the gale. A bark from India’s coral strand, 
Before the raging blast, 
and firmer stil he drew ars breath, : : 
And sterner flashed his eye, Had vail’d her topsailsto the sand, 
AS fast he burls the leaden death, And bow’d her noble mast. 
Sull shouting ‘children fly 1’ 
The queenly ship !—brave hearts had strives, 
No shadow on his brow appeared, And true enes died with her— 
Nor tremor shook his frame, Ww h 
ij Thro’ all the regions of vaslete.”” as Otway, Some trembler lisp his name. Like floating gossamer. 
\ { <= , In vain the foe, those fiends unchained, We saw her proud flag struck that 
| Bosten Lyceum. Like fymished tigers chale, P morn, 
Th Ch i The sheltering root is neared, is gained 
pather’s oe. Her anchor gone, her deck uptorn, 
aM in the year 1697, a body of Indians attacked the town CORNELTA. And sadder things than these. ; 
of Haverhill, Mass. and killed and carried into captivity 
forty inhabitants. A party of the Indians approached the An Mnfortunate Mother, away— 
iat ‘house of an individual, who was abroad at his labor, but $6 ta, Ga € rocks with pearls were sown, 
ribt | who, on their approach, hastened to the house, sent his iat an And strangely sad, the ruby’s ray : 
ie children out, and ordered them to fly in a course opposite | tell fa. tap aati Flash’d out o’er fretted stone. 
ital to that in which danger was approaching. He then) 


‘And gold was strewn the wet sande o’er, - 
Or moonlight on the fading leaf 1 


mis Like ashes by a breeze— 
) i ah with which he was unwilling to part, when he should Bless thee, my child tthy cheeks are fair And gorgeous robes—but oh ! that shore 
i hi pe overtake the little flock. When he came up to them, | AS lilies by the storm unbent, i Had sadder things than these ! 
iy | ib ii, about two hundred yards from his Louse, he was unable | The hue of innocence is there, 
iy i 1 \ to make a choice, or to leave any one of the number. prin arctan panes 2-9 We saw the strong man still and low, 
| He therefore determined to take his lot with them, and. Bless thee, my child t thy rimson blush A crush'd reed thrown aside— 
WP Be defend them from their murderers, or die by their side. A Is like the opening ste of May, Yet by that rigid lip and brow 
Ht body of the Indians pursued, and came up with him 3 and | Not without strife he died. 
Leth ht when at a short distance, fired on him and his Jittle com- -~e@e~-. And hi th ed! 
AP Night Dlowing Flowers. Till then we had not wept, 
sti]l however, keeping a resolute, face to the enemy, and 
Call back your odours, lonely flowers, But well our gushing hearts might say, 
4 so effectua 8 From the night wind call them back, That there a mother slept ! 
iI ae | them all safe in a distant house. And fold your leaves to the laughing hours, 
ah | a Now fly,as flies the rushing wind— Come forth on the sunbeam’s track . For her pale arms a babe had prest, 
Urge, urge thy tagging steed ! With such a wreathing grasp, 
Wy ey The savage yell is fierce behind, The lark lies couched in his grassy nest, Billows had dash’d o’er that fond breast 
i a 4 : And life is on thy speed. And the honey bee is gone. y 
y 
Yet not undone the clasp. | 
| And all bright things are away at rest —. 
ij And from those dear ones make thy choice— Wh | 
| The group he wildly eyed, | Her very tresses had been flung 
voice, Is not your woild a mournful one, | To wrap the fair child’s form, 
When your sisters close their eyes, Where still their wet long streamers clung 
He Bee | Theres one that now can share his toil, | + - | And your soft breath meets not a lingering tone All tangled by the storm. 
wet And ene he meant for fame, Of song in the starry skies ? ; 
. 4 ‘} And one that wears her mothers smile, And beautiful ’midst that wild scene, 
Take ye no joy in the day spring's birth, Gleam’d up the boy’s dead face, 
Hale And one will prattle on his knee, When it kindles the sparks of dew ? Like Slumber’s, trustingly serene, 
ie Or slumber on his breast ; And the thousand strains of the forest’s mirth ~ In melancholy grace. 
one whose joys of infancy, Shall they yladden all but you. 
ade are still by smiles expressed. Deep in her bosom lay his head, 
tae They feel no fear while he is near ; Shut your sweet bells till the fawn comes out, With half-shut violet eye— 
yi : Hell shield them from the foe ; On the sunny turf to Play. j He had known litde of her dread 
H But oh ! his ear must thiill to hear And the woodland child with a fairy shout, , 
Their shriekings should he go. Goes dancing on his way. 8 
sh : if In vain his quivering lips would speak, Nay, let our shadowy beauty bloom Ob ! human Love, whose yearning heart, 
— When the stars give quiet light ; Through all things vainly true, 
And let us offer our faint perfume, To upea thy mortal part 
aa On the silent shrine of night. Its passionate adieu— 
i | And twice he smote his clenched hand— 
oie be Then bade his children fly ! Call it not wasted, the scent we lend Surely thou hast another lot, 
4 We And turned, and even that savage band To the breeze when no step is nigh, There is some hope for thee, 
wih i | Cowered at his wrathfui eye. Oh ! thus forever the earth should send Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 
Wt Swift as the lightning winged with death, Her grateful breath on high. The moaning of the see. 
Hii Flashed forth the quivering flame ! —- 
a Their fiercest warrior bows beneath And love us as emblems, night's dewy flowers, True american. 
A bet The father’s deadly aim. Of hopes unto sorrow given, HUMBLE ADDRESS 
| tien, That spring through the gloom of the darkest hours, || the Bachelors of the city and state of New York. 
Ke His heart or purpose move : Looking alone to heaven ! Ye bunch oi: fine bucks, of the knife and the fork: 
He saves his children, or he di ~~ Who live in the city, and state of New York : 
The sacrifice of love. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Your dread apprehensions to soften and cures 
Ambition goads the conqueror on, Spare not nor spend too much, be this thy care, Go marry eight daughters of General McClure.* 
Hate points the murderer's brand— Spare not to spend; aud only spend to spare; *The bill for taxi : 
But love and duty, these alone Who spends too much, may want, and so complain Ge wes 
Can nerve the good man’s hand. But he spends best, who spares to spend again. marriaga ug . 
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